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t was the custom, in those days, more than 
it is now, among refined and cultivated men, 
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integrity and high principle. We do not) shedding light upon the whole household, 
while valuable instruction was ever falling 
from her lips. As a remarkable evidence of 
her respect for public worship, and of her 
cheerful submission to the divine will even 
under the most afflicting circumstances, it 
may be mentioned that on the Lord’s day 
when her beloved daughter had been found 
dead in her bed that morning, she attended 
church, both services. To one who after- 
wards expressed surprise at her doing this, 
she said: “I could never have done it, if I 


propose to review the Biography, but to 
transfer to the Review a few extracts. 
PASSAGES FROM THE BIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR TAPPAN. 
He was born in 1786, and was the seventh 
child, and the fifth son, of Benjamin Tappan, 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. The father 
was an exemplary Christian. He was in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries of the last cen- 
tury in his temperance principles. 
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had not been so raised above self by the over- 
whelming sense of the happiness of my dear 
departed child. My first thought when I 
saw her dead body was, ‘ Oh, what a beautiful 
morning this is to her,’ and this went with me 


all day.” 

The following passages are from a letter ad- 
dressed to him during his clerkship, by his 
faithful mother. 


I fear you have imbibed some errors, from 
what you dropped last night respecting the 
new birth. There are many loose writers, 
and it is to be feared, unsound preachers in 
our day. But the word of God is plain. He 
that runneth may read. Study it attentively, 
with sincere and fervent prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit to enlighten your 
darkened understanding, and make your path 
of duty plain. God is a prayer-hearing God. 
He has not said to the seed of Jacob, seek my 
face in vain. The Bible is full of encourage- 
ment te those who diligently seek for true 
wisdom, and assures us that all her paths are 
peace, and her ways pleasant ; and, from forty 
years’ experience, I can subscribe to the truth 
of it. 

O taste and see that the Lord is gracious, 
full of compassion, not willing that any should 
perish. Hear Him say in His word, “ Turn 
ye, for why will ye die? Seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; 
whosoever will, let him come, and take the 
water of life freely, without money and with- 
out price.” “ Believe, and take the promised 
rest.” Pray for an entire change of heart and 
pursuits ; that you may love God supremely, 
and place your chief happiness in obeying 
His precepts. Hate sin sincerely, and strive 
constantly to overcome every evil propensity ; 
and this not in your own strength, but relying 
on promised assistance from Him who hath 
said, “ My strength shall be made perfect in 
your weakness, and my grace is at all times 
sufficient for you.” We have abundant rea- 
son to believe that if we are sincere in seek- 
ing for mercy, we shall have God on our side. 
If God was not more willing to save us than 
we are to be saved, he never would have given 
up His Son a ransom for sinners, nor informed 
us of it in His word, nor sent the Holy Spirit 
to convince us of sin, and urge us to repent- 
ance. . ‘ : : . . : 
I love to acknowledge myself nothing, that 
God may be all. I feel that I am depraved 
in the whole man ; that in me naturally there 
is no good ; that all my sufficiency is of God ; 
and it is my happiness that I may go to Him 
as a guilty, weak and helpless creature, and 
cast all my cares upon Him. He has prom- 
ised never to leave nor forsake me, and I can 
trust His word. It is this comfort, my dear 
child, that I wish you to enjoy. It is what 
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the world can neither give, nor deprive us of 
Oh, seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
other things shall be added unto you : that is, 
you shall be fully satisfied with the allotments 
of Providence ; and how can it be otherwise 
if you believe the promise, “that all things 
shall work together for good to them that put 
their trust in Him.” Therefore in all your 
ways acknowledge Him, and He will direct 
your paths ; trust not to your own understand. 
ing, it will deceive you That you may 
be made to see your lost, undone estate, by 
nature and practice, and directed to rely 
wholly on the merits of a glorious Saviour ; 
that you may be filled with the divine influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, sanctifying and puri- 
fying your nature, and live to the glory of 
God, is the sincere prayer of your affectionate 
mothe, SaRAH TAPPAN, 


From his father in 1809: 


.... Your temporal, and especially your 
eternal interest, will ever lie near our hearts, 
and we charge you, my dear son, to make re- 
ligion your business, and to attend to the 
concerns of your soul without any delay. 
Seek the one thing needful, and choose that 
good part which shall never be taken away 
from you. Be not, my dear son, too much 
taken up with the world, and things that are 
seen and temporal, and neglect the more im- 
portant concerns of another world. We are 
all hastening out of time into eternity, and 
must give a strict and impartial account of 
our own improvement of the day and means 
of grace. We are anxious for you, my son, 
lest, living among the profane and worldly, 
you lose any serious impressions you may 
have had heretofore, and live without God in 
the world. Your parents were sorry to have 
you leave Portland and go to Montreal, prin- 
cipally because of the want of religion there, 
and the abounding of wickedness among 
the inhabitants, the name and day of God 
openly profaned, or rather, as we hear, little 
or no regard paid to the Sabbath and the or- 
dinarces of the gospel. We know the de 
pravity of the heart of man, and how prone 
we are to cast off fear and restrain prayer, 
even where religion is supported and counte- 
nanced. What then must be the danger of a 
youth who has no examples set before him 
but those that are bad, and is under no re 
straints but those of hisown conscience. Temp- 
tations are always ready to assault the young, 
and unless restraining grace is given, they 
will be likely to fall into sin and perish. 

Oh, my son, be upon your guard ; shun as 
much as possible evil company ; go not with 
the wicked and profane of either sex, but, if 
possible to find any such, associate with the 
virtuous and good, and make such your 
chosen companions and most intimate friends. 
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Pray to God, my son, both morning and eve- 
ning, to sanctify you, and keep you from sin 
and all evil, to make you holy, that you may 
be happy. Live a life of religion ; live above 
the world, and be not conformed to the max- 
ims and practices of it, that are sinful and 
displeasing to a holy God, but abstain from 
the very appearance of evil. You have the 


prayers of your parents that God would pre- 
serve you to His kingdom. 


About this time he was married to Frances 
Antill, whose interest in him had been aroused 
by hearing him ridiculed for his strict moral- 
ity and careful deportment. 

“ Prosperity did not seduce him into per- 
sonal or family extravagances, or induce him 
to hoard riches. On the contrary, it led him 
to reflect seriously upon his obligations as a 
STEWARD of the Lord. His wife was already 
a member of an evangelical church, and her 
influence undoubtedly had a salutary effect 
on a husband who always manifested for her 
At the age of 30 he 
made an open profession of religion, to the 
great comfort and joy of his praying mother 
and other Christian friends. 


awarm attachment.” 


“Arthur Tappan imputed his success in 
trade to what was then somewhat of a novel- 
ty. ‘The secret of our success was this,’ he 
said: ‘1 had bat one price, and sold for cash 
or short credit.’ But it was also owing to an- 
other cause, which his modesty prevented him 
from stating—this was his rareintegrity. His 
customers had the fullest confidence that when 
they made purchases at his store, they would 
not be cheated by false weights, or measures, 
or fugitive colors. Every thing was what it 
was represented to be. Even those purchas- 
ers who disliked his opinions, and also those 
who professed to hate him and his philanthrop- 
ic and religious character, highly prized the 
principles on which he conducted business, 
especially when they were the parties benefited. 
Even slaveholding merchants, who were in 
the constant practice of robbing their poor 
victims, were more than satisfied with the 
treatmeat they received at his hands.* 

The confidence felt was so great, that mer- 
chants who visited the city to make their pur- 
chases, would frequently lay aside the goods 


_* It was thouzht at that day, bat not now, that 
it was a heavy ani unjustifiable charge to bring 
against a slaveholder, that he robbed his ‘ serv- 
aats;’’ but if they had felt the force of what is said 
by the apostle James, they might have acknowl- 
edged its truthfulness: ‘* Behold, the hire of the 
laborers wh»? have re sped down your fields, which 
sof you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries 
of them which have reaped are entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.’? Jas. 5: 4. 
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they wanted, immediately on arriving in the 
city, with full confidence that if any article 
fell in price in the market, before they made 
up their assortment, a reduction would be 
made with or without their asking for it. 
Merchants from distant places, who could not 
conveniently come to the city, some of them 
being unacquainted personally with Mr. Tap- 
pan, would send their orders for the goods 
they wanted—often considerable quantities— 
with entire confidence that they would be 
selected with care, and put atthe lowest mar- 
ket price, the same as if they had been on the 
spot. This principle of trade may be in prac- 
tice now, and probably is in some cases, but it 
was considered rare at the time, and Mr. Tap- 
pan enjoyed a large monopoly of it. The 
surprise is that it is not universal, as confi- 
dence is the life of trade, often supplying the 
place of a capital, and enabling a merchant 
to transact business with the best portion of 
dealers. 
(To be continued.) 
ON THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD IN RE- 
DEMPTION.—THE SPIRIT. 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 


When the Lord Jesus was on the point of 
quitting the sphere of his humiliation, and of 
returning to the glory of his Father, he gave 
his last commission to his disciples—* Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Joly Ghost.” Hence we cannot 
fail to learn, that the Holy Ghost is no mere 
influence or quality, but an equal object, with 
the Father and the Son, of the Christian’s 
faith and allegiance. As such, he is frequent- 
ly alluded to in the New Testament. The 
source of all true virtue and happiness among 
men, he claims our perpetual reverence; and 
to blaspheme against him, is declared to be an 
unpardonable transgression “ All sins shall 
be forgiven unto the sons of men, and blas- 
phemies wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme; but he that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is 
in danger of eternal damnation.” 

The Holy Ghost is the Spirit of God, and 
the Spirit of Christ—He is sent of the Father, 
and sentof the Son. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the authority and dignity which are thus 
ascribed to him, belong to the Supreme Being 
himself; and equally clear is it, that God alone 
can perform the works of the Spirit. 

To search, illuminate, and cleanse, the soul; 
to breathe into it the breath of the true life; 
to inspire the Lord’s servants ; to distribute, 
according to his own will, those manifold gifts 
by which the church is edified—are the pecu- 
liar offices of the Spirit ; and who shali deny 
that they are offices of deity? “God is a 
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Spirit ;” invisible and spiritual] in his nature, 
he fills his own works ; he exercises over them 
an unseen and powerful influence ; he dwells 
and operates in the hearts of men. Nor can 
we deny the truth of the converse of the prop- 
osition—that the Spirit who fills the works 
of the Creator, who exercises over them an 
unseen and powerful influence, who dwells 
and operates in the hearts of men, is God. 
“The Lorp is that Spirit.” 

Since then the Spirit is God, it plainly fol- 
lows that he is also love; for ‘“ God is love ;” 
and nothing can be more inseparable from the 
nature of the Deity, than this pervading at- 
tribute. When Paul beseeches his brethren 
to strive with him in prayer, for the Lord Je- 
sus Christ’s sake, and for (the sake of) the love 
of the Spirit, we may best understand him as 
speaking, not of our love to the Spirit, but of 
the Spirit's love to us. 

It was through the agency of the Holy 
Ghost that the Son of God became incarnate, 
and was afterwards anointed for all his gra- 
cious offices. Immeasurably gifted for his 
work and station, by the influences of the 
Spirit, Jesus became both the prophet and the 
king of his people. ‘“ The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me,” says the Messiah, “ because 
the Lorp hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek.” Again, the psalmist, 


worshipping him, says—“ Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever; the sceptre of thy king- 
dom is a right sceptre ; thou lovest righteous- 
ness and hatest wickedness; therefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 


gladness above thy fellows.” Jesus was also 
the Christ, i. e. the Anointed-one, in his priest- 
ly character. The precious ointment which 
was poured forth upoa the head of Aaron, and 
ran down to the skirts of his garment, was 
probably a type of that unlimited effusion of 
the Holy Ghost, through which the Saviour 
offered on the cross, one all-sufficient sacrifice 
for the sins of mankind. “ Through the 
ETERNAL SPIRIT,” he “offered HIMSELF, 
without spot, to God.” 

The boundless communications made to the 
Lord Jesus of a spiritual influence, are to be 
regarded, not merely as divine gifts bestowed 
on his human nature, but as a necesary result 
of that perfect oneness of design and opera- 
tion, which subsists in the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit, for the redemption of the world. 
Very distinct were the tokens given of this | 
joint purpose and action, on that memorable 
occasion, when the heavens were opened upen 
Jesus, and the Spirit of God descended like a 
dove, and lighted upon him; while the voice 
of the Father was heard, saying, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
Who then can doubt that heaven’s vast design 
jor man’s salvation, is to be ascribed to the 
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love of the Spirit, as well as to that of the 
Father and the Son? 

But let us mark the gracious dealings of 
the Holy Ghost, in applying this scheme of 
mercy, to our own benefit. The Spirit who 
co-operated with Christ in his sacrifice on the 
cross, is, through that sacrifice, himself be- 
stowed on mankind, to enlighten, teach, re- 
generate, purify, console, and ripen for heaven. 
May we not rest assured that he performs all 
these offices,in the most ardent, tender, and 
persevering love? 

1. No one will deny, that there went forth a 
command of benevolence as well as power, 
when God said, “Let there be light;” for 
without light, in the natural world, all would 
be confusion and danger to his living and 
sensitive creatnres. Now the state of man in 
the fail, with respect to a right knowledge of 
God and of his law, is like that of the world 
in the obscurity of chaos. Not only is he 
dead in trespasses and sins; but he is “ under 
the power of darkness;” he is sitting “in 
darkness and in the shadow of death ;” and 
from this melancholy condition he can be de- 
livered only through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Since this is the clear doctrine of Scripture, 
it appears to follow, that whatsoever can be 
found among our species, in any age or coun’ 
try, of true moral and spiritual light—be it 
fainter or brighter—must be ascribed, not to 
the natural reason of mau, but directly or in- 
directly, to that divine Spirit. This remark 
is not without its just application, as I con- 
ceive, to the ancient philosophers of Greece 
and Rome; for we can scarcely deny, that 
some beams of heavenly light shot across the 
darkness of their own speculations. But 
where would have been the preaching of 
Noah, of Abraham, and of Job where the 
precepts of Moses ; where the fervent admoni- 
tions, and Juminous discoveries, of the proph- 
ets; where the brightness of that “ burning 
and shining light,” who preceded the coming 
of Jesus ; had it not been forthe revealing in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost? With still greater 
force may the same enquiry be made with 
respect to the apostles and evangelists. When 
they declared on the house-tops the truths 
which their Lord had taught them in secret 
places, it was “ the Comforter” who brought 
all things to their remembrance, “ whatsoever 
he had said unto them.” Like their predeces- 
sors, in the appointed course of divine revela- 


| tion, they spake and “they wrote as they were 


moved of the Holy Ghost.” 

Do we ask for a distinct and palpable evr 
dence of the love of the Spirit? We may 
surely find such an evidence in the gift of the 
Holy Scriptures, so graciously bestowed on vs, 
through his inspiring power—a gift of rare 
worth and richness, which embraces, in its 
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scope and intention, the whole family of man. | thoughtless and degenerate world. Truly may 
2. We are to conceive of the Holy Spirit,| it be said, that our inward Monitor fulfils the 
however, not merely as the agent of divine| office of charity itself—that he “ suffereth long 
revelation, but as a wise and benevolent pre- | and is kind.” 
ceptor, who gradually unfolds his lessonstoour} 3. “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
understanding, as we are able to bear them;|and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit 
and at the same time impresses them upon our|**** the wind bloweth where it listeth, ani 
hearts. “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of'| thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
truth, is come, he shall guide you into all| tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth ; so 
trath; for he shall not speak of himself; but| is every one that is born of the Spirit.”’ 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak | The act of omnipotence by which the Spirit 
omenting he shall receive of mine, and shall|—in conformity with the will of the Father 
shew it unto you.” That gracious Spirit, who | —first imparts to us a new and heavenly life, 
gave the Scriptures forth, is the one needful | must surely be ascribed to unmerited love ; and 
interpreter of the sacred page; and as far as|the same blessed attribute is manifested in 
relates to ali that affects the work of salvation, | every step of that process, by which he grad- 
he is ever ready to explain its meaning to the} ually restores the lost soul of man to the 


child-like and devotional enquirer. 

Bat the teaching of the Spirit belongs to a 
system of training and government. He un 
dertakes the whole conduct of our souls; and 
the very condition on which he instructs us in 
the doctrines of truth, is obedience to the law 
of God. Although, for a time, these doctrines 
may be obscure to us, the precepts of religion 
are always clear; and it is only as we hum- 


bly endeavor to add virtue to our faith, that! 


the Spirit will enable us to add knowledge to 
our virtue. Again, when we have made some 
little proficiency in the school of Christ, the 
Spirit teaches us tu apply our knowledge to 
its practical uses. He points out, with clear- 
ness to our souls, our peculiar lines of duty ; 
he prompts and directs our respective services 
in the church; he opens our path before us, 
aud shows us how to walk in it. We need not 
that any man teach us, because “the anoint- 
ing” teaches us “ of all things, and is truth 
aud no lie” 

Nor does our Divine Teacher withhold from 
the objects of his care a gentle yet wholesome 
discipline. When we please him by our teach- 
ableness and obedience, he rewards us with his 
smiles; but he is grieved by our indolence and 
rebellion ; and thea, by withdrawing from us 
his sacred presence, and leaving us for a time 
in darkness and distress, he kindly instructs 
us to cleave to him, for the future, with great- 
erconstancy. When such is our sorrowful 
state, we may well adopt the prayer of the 
poet— 

Return, O holy Dove, return ! 

Sweet massenger of rest, 

I hate the sinus that made thee mourn, 
And drove thee from my breast ; 

The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 


Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee. 


Cowper. 
Tae strength and constancy of the Spirit’s 
love is indeed made manifest by his long striv- 


imageof his Maker. The whole is a work of 
grace, that is, of unmerited favor, and therefore 
of lov. To convince of sin, to humble the 
soul under a sense of it, to inspire a living 
faith in Jesus, tochange the whole course of 
the affections, and finally, to cleanse the heart, 
and to deliver from all defilement, are offices 
of divine compassion, which the Spirit is ever 
willing to perform for all who seek the Lord. 
And who can deny that they demand the 
warmest gratitude of every Christian, towards 
that holy and benevolent Agent? 

When we have exchanged the love of the 
world for the love of God, and have experi- 
enced the happiness of this blessed change— 
when, “ instead of the thorn” has sprung up 
the “ fir tree,” and “ instead of the brier,” the 
“myrtle tree,”—we cannot refrain from de- 
claring the praises of Him who is the imme- 
diate Author, in the economy of grace, of this 
new creation. 

(To be concluded.) 


-_ ~~ 
For Friends’ Review. 


EUROPEAN WAR. 

Those who witnessed, especially in the 
Southern States, the harrowing scenes of our 
own civil war, will readily comprehend how, 
the first fit of national insanity having passed, 
and the demon of slaughter having been 
sated with blood, the masses of the French 
and German population begin now to call out 
lustily for peace. 

Alas! the thousands of open graves, ghast- 
ly corpses, groaning cripples, weeping widows 
and other relatives, waning manufactures, 
wasted farms, tenantless houses and cries for 
bread, are, all too late, bringing them to their 
senses | 

The terrible losses of the struggle, and the 
burthens that are now felt weighing on the 
people, all over “Fatherland,” are having 
their effect. The working classes begin to 
sicken at the winter prospect. of scant bread 





ig, not oaly with the living though halting|and heavy taxation; and the mourning in 


Menbars of 


his church, bat even with alevery household, even in the glare of the bon- 
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fires of victory, tells its tale with a stern, re- 
sistless eloquence. 

When I read in the newspapers of the 
churches in Berlin being thronged with wor- 
shippers at daily service—a thing unusual in 
any great city before—my mind reverts to 
the many dark days in Southern churches, 
between 1861 and 1865, when I sat among 
congregations mostly clothed in black, and 
listening to funeral orations and war-prayers, 
which seemed often a mockery of the religion 
of Christ. And I see, away there in those 
quaint and stately old edifices of Germany 
and France, which stand, in fact, as monu- 
ments to a military spirit, many a face, whose 
every lineament speaks a volume against the 
iniquity of war; and, aroused by the enormi- 
ty of murder on every hand, eyes flashing 
with the newly-bestowed consciousness that 
all this is wrong; and tongues ready to pro- 
claim it to the world. Aye, I can see new 
advocates of peace coming up in the footsteps 
of King William’s army—in the fields of 
Normandy, and on the walls of Paris. The 
war is preaching Quakerism to many a soul 
that never heard the sound before, on the 
banks of the Rhine. 

From how many a hamlet does the wail of 
the widow and orphan chill the blood of the 
listening peasant at home, and set him to 
thinking and inquiring whether .< should 
help to do this wretehed work ' 

Peace Societies of Englanc an? Ame-ica! 
Sow your documents broadcast, wls ver 
God will give you an opening, over these 
lands! The soil is broken ard ready for the 
seed. What a rich harvest they may yield 
in the future! E. P. H. 


Salisbury, N. C., 11th mo. 1st, 1870. 


i +e — 


I8 THE KINGDOM OF GOD WITHIN THEE? 


The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation: neither shal] they say, Lo here! 
or lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you. Luke xvii. 20, 21. 

For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Rom. xiv. 17. 

For the kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power. 1 Cor. iv. 20. 

Year Christian reader, did it ever occur to 
thee that it is possible for thee to know thy 
Heavenly Father to reveal Himself to thee 
by an inward sense of His blessed presence, so 
that thou mayst talk with Him as to a per- 
sonal friend ; mayst tell Him all thy trials, 
difficulties and needs; miayst ask Him for the 
desires of thy heart, as thou wouldst ask one 
able to grant thy requests? I say, dost thou 
believe all this possible and within thy reach ? 
Let me assure thee it is,and very much moe 
also, if thou wilt diligently seek for it. But 


thou mayst say, these things are too high for 
such an one asI to attain to, they have been 
known only by a favored few, as the Proph- 
ets, Apostles and such like; but for com- 
mon folk in this life there is no such experi- 
ence in store. Beloved reader, thou art mis- 
taken. “God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation him that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” 
Dost thou believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
art thou born again; dost thou fear the Lord 
and work righteousness? If so, then thou art 
accepted of Him, and mayst look for Him, 
where only thou canst find Him, in His 
kingdom, which He Himeelf declares is with- 
in. Didst thou ever look for and seek Him 
in thy heart, for it is there He reveals Him- 
self, and there canst. thou find Him? “ For 
ye are the temple of the living God ; as God 
has said, I will dwell in them and walk in 
them.” 2 Cor. vi. 16, and John xiv. 17. Now 
as the Scriptures assure us that in God we 
“live, move and have our being,” and that 
we are His temple, is it not a matter of neces- 
sity, if we wish to find the Lord, that we 
should seek for Him in that place wherein 
He dwells? Some may say, How can I look 
for Him, how can I find Him?  Seripture 
answers, “ Draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you ;” “Seekand ye shall find ;” 
“Those that seek me early shall find me;” 
&c. It may be said to those who are in 
earnest to know the Lord, Be diligent in 
prayer. Our Saviour spake a parable to the 
intent that men should always pray and not 
faint; and the “ Lord will be sought unto.” 
We musi wait upon Him through all the dis- 
tractions of our wandering thoughts ; we must 
not be discouraged, but to the best of our 
ability concentrate our thoughts upon Gol, 
seek Him with our whole heart, plead with 
Him to lift up the light of His countenance 
upon us, expecting this blessing, and that He 
will reveal Himself to us. If He tarry, wait 
in patience, realizing that we are before Him, 
and that in order to know Him, He must 
manifest Himself to our hearts, giving us an 
inward sense of His blessed presence, and 
making us feel that He is our reconciled 
Heavenly Father. 

The Apostle declares that we are recoD- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son. So we 
are; and if we seek and find the Lord as 
above described, we shall know this great 
truth for ourselves, and shall go on our way 
rejoicing, feeling that through redeeming love 
we are delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, and are translated into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son. And then shall we know 
that this kingdom is indeed within; that it 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; neither is 
it in word but in power. J. M. W. 
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Selected. 
CHRIST AND THE SOUL. 


Soul.—I am tired of earth, I long for rest. 

Christ—In my Father's house are many 
mansions. John xiv. 2. 

Soul.—Who will show me the road to 
Heaven ? 

Christ—I am the Way. John xiv. 6. 

Soul.—I fear to go, lest I should be re- 
jected. 

Christ—Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out. John vi. 37. 

Soul—I am not good enough to go to 
Heaven. 

Christ—I am not come to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance. Matt. ix. 13. 

Soul.— My heart is so hard, I cannot re- 
pent. 


Christ.—A_ new heart also will I give you. 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 26. 

Soul.—I once professed to love thee, but 
have gone back to the world. 

Christ.—Return, and I will heal your back- 
slidings. Jeremiah iii. 22. 

Soul.—I am afraid I shall fall again. 

Christ.—My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness, 2 
Cor. xii. 9. 

Soul.—I am so deeply stained with sin that 
I fear to go to thee. 

Christ—Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though the 
be red like crimson, they shall be as saan 
Isaiah i. 18. 


Soul.—But I have ruined myself, there is 
no salvation for me. 

Christ.—Thou hast destroyed thyself; but 
in me is thy help. Hosea xiii. 9. 

Sou/.—Lord, what shall I do to be saved 
from eternal death ? 

Christ—Look unto me, and be ye saved. 
Isaiah xlyv. 22. 

He that believeth on me,-hath everlasting 
life. John vi. 47. 

Soul.—Lord, I believe ; help thou mine un- 
belief. 

Christ.—Thy faith hath saved thee; go in 
peace. Luke vii. 50. 

I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins. 
have redeemed thee. Isaiah xliv. 22. 

Soul.—How shall I show my gratitude to 
thee, Lord ? 

Christ—If a man love me, he will keep my 
words. And my Father will love him ; and 
we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him. John xiv. 23. 

Wuat ts a Liperat Epucation ?—That 
man has had a liberal education, who has been 
80 trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
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it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold’ 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, 
and in smooth working order; ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of Nature and of the laws of 
her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of 
Art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others 
as himself. Such a one and no other, I con- 
ceive, has had a liberal education ; for he is, 
as completely as a man can be, in harmony 
with Nature. He will make the best of her, 
and she of him. They will get on together 
rarely ; she as hisever beneficent mother, he 
as her mouth-piece, her conscious self, her 
minister and interpreter.— Huzley, 


+ ~+0r - 
READING MADE EASIER. 


One of the subjects discussed at the recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was the use of the Leigh system of 
typography in primary education. This sys- 
tem consists in printing primers and spelling- 
books in a peculiar type, which differs from 
that in ordinary use by slight changes in the 
forms of the vowels and some of the conso- 
nants, which indicate the varieties of the 
sounds of letters in different words. Thus, 
where a letter in a word is silent, it is printed 
with a hair-line letter; an f that has the 
sound of a v, as in the word “ of,” has aslant- 
ing hair-line from the cross-line of that letter 
to the base, suggesting the v sound; letters 
taken from italic and other fonts, and some 
peculiar shapes are pressed into the service of 
the vowel sounds ; but no letter is so much al- 
tered as to be unrecognizable by an ordinary 
reader. It is said to be a little and but a 
little additional trouble, in the first in- 
stance, for the teacher to make clear to the 
pupil these shades of sound, but, once learned, 
the progress in reading is very rapid, and the 
teacher is saved, to a great extent, all further 
explanations. The child perceives at a glance 
the difference of sound between, for instance, 
the vowels in hear, head, heart, great, and 
pronounces them correctly at once. In edu- 
cational matters, success is the only trustwor- 
thy test. Dr. Leigh’s system, according to 
the statements of teachers, is found to accom- 
plish results in primary schools never before 
known. Children are taught to read by it in 
one-half the time that is required by any other 
method ; their pronunciation is accurate to a 
degree before unknown ; they pass from read- 
ing books printed on this system to those 
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printed in the ordinary way without difficulty ; 
the teachers themselves gain in accuracy by 
the use of these books; and this experience 
applies to a careful comparison of results in 
public as well as in private schools in St. 
Louis during several years, and within a com- 
paratively recent period in Boston. Any- 
thing which will facilitate the instruction of 
children deserves careful consideration, but 
an improvement which effects so much as is 
claimed for this system cannot be long in find- 
ing its way into general use. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 26, 1870. 


Tue AMERICAN Tract Socrery.—This is 
one of the valuable, and, we trust, perma- 
nent institutions in which the Christian patriot 
may exult. Among its best publications we 
have been accustomed to rank “ The Cause 
and Cure of Infidelity,” by David Nelson. 
This is a book which we would that every 
man should keep in his family library, and 
also a copy to lend. It is suitable to be 


perused by every one who is in the least 
degree skeptical, whilst the lover of the Bible, 
in reading it, will delight to find his belief 


in inspiration confirmed and clinched. It 
has been our practice for many years to pro- 
mote its circulation, and we advise all who 
are desirous of spreading Christian literature, 
to include this work among those which they 
supply to libraries, distant or near. 

The Family Christian Almanac for 1871, will 
need no endorsement where its predecessors 
have been known. We desire for it a broad- 
cast distribution. In the work-shop, the 
counting-house, the parlor and the kitchen, 
we would like to see it ensconced. Among 
recent issues we notice: “ Jonas Clare,—Se- 
crets Revealed, (a temperance book, withstrong 
arguments against tobacco), “The Attractions 
of the Cross,” by Gardiner Spring, (designed 
to illustrate theleading truths, obligations and 
hopes of Christianity,)—The Young Ladies’ 
Guide, Children’s Pictures, &c. Christus Con- 
solator contains many of the best religious po- 
ems in the English language. Of books and 
tracts a rich opportunity is offered fur a choice 
selection, and a liberal expenditure has been 
made in pictorial illustrations which greatly 
enhance the interest and instructiveness of 
the publications of this Society. 


REVIEW. 


The department of Fiction is open to some 
questioning. We could not endorse in the 
Review the employment of fiction for the 
advancement of the truth. There is a valid 
and delicate scruple worthy of careful thought, 
respecting any departure from absolute ve- 
racity. We do not forget, ignore or call in 
question the Parables of our Lord. We 
have read them candidly and studiously in 
reference to this point, and do not find that 
they can fairly be referred to as bearing 
upon it. They are divisible into two classes 
—anecdotes and supposed cases. Of the 
latter class we may cite Mark iv., 24, “So 
is the Kingdom of God as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground, and should sleep, 
and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.” 
To the former class we cannot doubt that the 
parable or anecdote of Dives and Lazarus be- 
longs, and we are strengthened in this sentiment 
by that of Adam Clarke. Our readers will, we, 
think, at least agree with us that Fiction is 
dangerous ground to tread upon, and that 
while it may illustrate it proves nothing. Not 
so with the history of facts, however repul- 
sive. Any fact may be available for purposes 
of induction. An argument built upon sup- 
position or imagination lacks a foundation. 
This hint we throw out as a caution. Sym- 
pathy and tears expended upon imagined 
sorrows, are, we fear, less likely to flow for 
the actual occurrences in real life, when pure 
and undefiled religion would dictate a visit 
to the house of mourning, and a ministration 
to the starving, the insufficiently clad, the 
sick and the imprisoned,—the representatives 
and brethren of Him who, condescending to 
the low estate of the very poorest, recognizes 
as done unto Him loving deeds to those whom, 
equally with ourselves, He died to save. 

The object of this article is to encourage 
a judicious selection from the many excellent 
publications of the American Tract Society, 
No. 150 Nassau St., New York, and 1408 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Fa alii 

M.B. Prxxuam 1x OnEGON.—In the Daily 
Oregon Statesman, published in Salem, Ore- 
gon, Tenth month 26th, interesting mention 
is made of the religious services in a Methodist 


meeting-house of this dear Friend, whose lib 
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eration for Christian labor in the Pacific slope { ™4nv districts the inhabitants have neither shelter 


is mentioned, page 73, in our report of lowa 


nor warm clothing for the winter, seed for their 
present necessity, nor money wherewith to pro- 





Yearly Meeting. By the description given, | cure it. 
oo . \ ’ . . These fearful ravages, inseparable from the pres- 
it is evident that a Friends’ meeting was quite 


a novelty, and the writer shows a non-ac- 


ence of large armies in the field, must inevitably 
entail an amount of suffering on the innocent and 





quaintance with the characteristics of our ap-| **!Pless, on the aged, the women ond, Cee 


—many widowed and orphaned by the War,— 


proved ministry by remarking: “ She speaks | which it is fearful to contemplate. Add to these 


without notes, entirely by memory, and witb 
remarkable precision.” At the close, the edi- 


evils the continued want of food and shelter, and 
| the diseases which will surely fol’ow in their train, 
}and it will be manifest that during the coming 


tor suvs: “ We should like to see and hear | Winter the sufferings of those inhabiting the war- 


more of these people of the simple faith.” The 
Statesman does not mention her co-laborers. 


For those who go forth bearing precious 


| stricken districts must inerease in intensity, and 
|call yet more loudly for all the help which those 
| exempt from such horrors have it in their power to 
affora. 


After the battle of Leipsic, in 1813, £300,000, 


seed, our sympathy and our prayers are due. | raised in the United Kingdom, was dispensed to 
r may 38 the distressed peasantry and others in Germany. 
May the Lord of the harvest, according to the! Guaitr nuk aie one Oe preg rth eee 


| During and after the War in the United States, 


counsel of His blessed will, send forth His| American and British philanthropy raised well 
laborers, appoint their department in His | nigh a million pounds sterling for the benefit of 


; the colored population, and yet this sum failed to 


wide field, replenish them with the good | avert a fearful amount of mortality. * * * * 
seed of the Kingdom, send genial influences| ,, Th’, Committee appointed by the Society of 


and give the increase, the blade, the ear, the | 


ripened sheaves, the angel reapers, and at 
last the heavenly garner. The Gospel must 


be preached to all nations and to all crea-| 


tures, and beautiful upon plain and mountain 
are the coming feet of those who bring good 
tidings of good and publish salvation, being 
commissioned and sent forth by Him who is 


the Author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that believe. 

THe Funp ror tHe War Victms.—In 
our last number, (page 203) an appeal was 
made for humane aid to the destitute and 


ishi : f . »I x. * 
perishing. The Meeting for Sufferings of Breck ed Gi478 


London Yearly Meeting has taken efficient 
action and issued an appeal, signed by the 
clerk Joseph Crosfield, from which we 
make the following extracts : 


THE WAR VICTIMS’ FUND 


For the relief of the Peasantry and other non-com- 
batant Sufferers in France and Germany, to be 
distributed under the care of a Committee of the 
Socie/y of Friends. ; 

The well known views of the Society of Friends 
on all questions relating to War have made it 
difficult for many of them to co-operate with per- 
fect satisfaction in the efforts now being made for 
the benefit of ‘‘ sick and wounded Soldiers.” 

Nevertheless, the principles they profess, as a 
Christian body, prompt them without reserve, and 
with willing hearts, to extend help to the peasantry 
and other non-combatants who are suffering in per- 
son or property from the present destructive War. 

The value of the growing crops, farming-stock 
and implements, consumed or destroyed by the 
contending armies, is incalculable. It is notorious 
that thousands of houses, and even some entire 
Villages, have been burned or laid waste; and in 


Friends have met several times, and anxiously 
| deliberated on the best course of action, especially 
| with reference to the selection of suitable Friends 
to proceed immediately to Belgium and the No:th- 
| East of France, and there organize arrangements 
for the simultaneous investigation and relief of 
| urgent distress. With this object, Henry J. ALLEN, 
of Dublin, and Wittiam Jongs, of Middlesborough, 
| will at once proceed to the frontier districts of 
| France and Germany ; these Friends, whose knowl- 
ledge of the languages and acquaintance with the 
district, well qualify them for the onerous and im- 
| portant service, have kindly and promptly placed 
| themselves at the disposal of the Committee. 

On behalf of the Central Committee in London 
an account has been opened at Barclay & Co., 
Lombard Street, under the title of the‘‘ War Victims’ 
Funp,’’ to the credit of which account remittances 
may be paid. The account stands in the names of 


JosepH Cxosrietp, Starrorp ALLEN, and WILLIAM 
- ~ * 





We are permitted to transfer to our col- 
umns the following letter, which clearly 
shows, not only that the urgency is great, 
but also that our English Friends are 
thoroughly in earnest. We repeat our ap- 
peal for contributions, large or small, which 
may be paid to either of the following 
Friends: Antice Lewis, 109 North 10th 
Street, Philadelphia; James WuiITa.t, 410 
Race Street, Philadelphia; JacoB SMEDLEY, 
|304 Arch Street, Philadelphia; Francis T. 
| Kine, P. O. Box 1004, Baltimore; CHar.es 
F. Corrin, Richmond, Indiana; BENJAMIN 
|TarHamM, New York; or Murray SHIPLEY, 
Cincinnati. The funds thus obtained will 
be forwarded to the committee of London 
Meeting for Sufferings, as furnishing the 
best channel for their judicious and faithful 
appropriation. 
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Frienps Meetine House, 86 Houndsditch, 
London, 10th mo. 25th, 1870. 

Dear Friend Benjamin Tatham.—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the “ War Victims’ 
Fund,” for the relief of the Peasantry and 
non-combatant Sufferers in France and Ger- 
many, have deputed me to write thee a 
few particulars of what has been done. * * * 

An Executive Committee was appointed 
by the general committee—the former meet- 
ing daily. 

On Seventh-day evening last, William 
Jones and Henry John Allen left London 
for the continent, and we have this day re- 
ceived a letter from the latter announcing 
their safe arrival at Brussels. 

This evening two more Friends, Thomas 
Whitwell and Robert 8. Watson, go inte the 
distressed districts, and Eliot Howard ac- 
companies them as far as Brussels, where he 
takes up his quarters to superintend the pur- 
chase and forwarding of stores aud provi- 
sions. 

Yesterday our committee accepted the 
offer of a large warehouse (worth £600 
[$5,000] a year rent) free of charge, to be 
used as a Central London Depot for clothing 
and materials. The latter will be made up 
into clothing under the superintendence of a 
committee to be appointed by women Friends. 
This building belongs to a member of the 
Jewish persuasion, and is lent by him. It is 
situated in the Minories. 

The amounts already promised or sub- 
scribed reach nearly £4,000 [about $20,000, ] 
and we have already sent to Belgium £1,000 
[say $5,000,] at the disposal of the almoners 
who have gone out. 

Other denominations are glad to find 
Friends moving actively in this matter, and 
are beginning to place their contributions at 
our disposal; their ministers are giving 
notice of it from their pulpits, and in some 
instances reading our appeal publicly. 

As soon as we hear definitely from our 
Friends who have gone ont, we purpose pub- 
lishing lists of the class of garments mosé 
likely to be of service. 

It is very instructive to witness how those 
going out offer their services under a feeling 
of Christian duty, and we trust the desire 
prevails that all may be done to the glory 
of our Heavenly Father, rather than to the 
exaltation of any poor frail mortals. 

Each of those going out, besides having 
the needful passport, is furnished with the 
following document in English, French and 
German : 

“The bearer of this document is 
sent out by the religious Society, known in 
England as the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, solely to give re- 
lief to the non-combatant sufferers through 


the present war. We, the members of the 
above named Society of Friends, believe all 
war to be contrary to the will and spirit of 
our Heavenly Father, as shown in the 
New Testament, but moved by Christian 
love, we desire to alleviate as far as may be 
in our power, the misery of non-combat- 
ants, irrespective of nationality, remember- 
ing that all are children »f One Father, 
and that One Saviour died for all. We 
therefore entreat all to whom the Bearer 
may come, to aid him in the fulfilment of 
this mission.” 

These are signed by Joseph Crosfield, 
Charles Hoyland and Ernest Beck, the latter 
being secretary to our committee. 

Those going out are also furnished with 
official documents as under: viz.: 


From the French Ambassador: 


‘* We, the Chargé d Affaires of France at London, 
beg the military and civil authorities of the French 
Republic to allow to pass Messrs. (William Jones) 
and (Henry J. Allen,) English subjects, and members 
of the religious Society called Quakers, goiog to 
France in order to relieve those suffering under the 
present war.’’ 


From the Prussian Ambassador : 


‘‘We the undersigned, Minister of State and 
Ambassador for the King for the North German 
Confederation, at the Court of Great Britain, re- 
quest humbly the German military and civil authori- 
ties to assist bearers of this, Messrs. ( William Jones) 
and (Henry J. Allen,)in their mission. They go in 
the name of a religious Society called Quakers, to 
relieve the non-Combatants who have suffered 
through this war. Doing so in the French districts 
they are acting with the perfect knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the German authorities.”’ 


Trusting that the foregoing information 
will interest Friends in America, and assist 
them in exteuding the hand of sympathy 
which we feel assured they would wish to do, 
and asking thee kindly to put it into the 
right track for this purpose, I am thine 
sincerely, 

Epwin R. Ransome. 


— +e + 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—No. 
16 of this Magazine, just received, sustains 
the reputation already reached. We may 
transfer some of its papers to the Review. 
The twelfth article in this number is one 
by John S. Rowntree upon our dedicated 
Friend James Backhouse, respecting whom 
much has appeared in the Review; yet the 
following passage will be acceptable, and, we 
trust, profitable to our readers :— 

Like the Prophet Samuel, and Timothy, 
and Augustine, and the Wesleys, and so 


many others who have labored most largely 
in the vineyard of the Lord, James Back- 
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house enjoyed the training of a pious mother. 
“She directed our attention,” he says, “to 

the teaching of the Holy Spirit in the secret 

of our own hearts, making us unhappy when 

we did wrong, and comfortable when we did 

right. She read to us in the Bible and other 

books calculated to encourage piety, and she 

suffered no school or other arrangements to 

interfere with our regular attendance of meet- 

ings for worship; but impressed upon us that | 
our duty to God was in all cases to have the 

first place.” 

We have been interested in comparing this 
passage with one in the memoranda of Sam- 
uel Tuke—so long a fellow-laborer and as- 
sociate with James Backhouse. “But what 
shall I say of my mother ? She had, 
indeed, an extraordinary power of teaching 
by analogies, and of opening the hearts of her 
children to her instructions; but her chief 
dependence for the rebutting of my silly 
quibbles, with respect to the attributes of 

iod, was an appeal to my own conscientious 

convictions, my inward sense of the power 
and goodness of Him whom I had been 
taught to call ‘my Father in heaven.’ She 
saw how much many of the matters which oc- 
cupied my thoughts were connected with an | 
inward desire to quiet my conscience ; and it 
was her great aim to lead me to recognize 
that as a Divine monitor which when very 
young convinced me of my naughty ways and 
thoughts, and made me feel sorry for them 
when no human being knew of them.” 

In reviewing the characters of the good 
men of the last generation, it is worthy of 
note how pointedly maternal influence was 
exerted in stimulating to the exercise of 
tenderness of conscience from the early years 
of childhood. The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and it may be worthy of 
consideration whether this element in the re- 
ligion of children is not now sometimes over- 
shadowed by too exclusive regard to the love 
of the Creator, apart from the sense of His 
holiness, His omnipotence, and His omnisci- 
ence. 


—_—-~<6> --—_ 


Quarterly Meetings in Twelfth month. 
(From New York Pocket Almanac.) 


12th mo. 1st, Sandwich, N. England Y. M. 

‘*  Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
Hesper, Indiana Y. M. 
White Water, Indiana Y. M. 
Union, Western Y. M. 
New Garden, N. Carolina Y. M. 
Richland, Western Y. M. 
Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Indiana Y. M. 
Le Ray, New York Y. M. 
Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
South River, N. Carolina Y. M. 
Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 


3d, 


“ec 
10th, 
oe 
“ 


ce 


14th, 
15th, 
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12th mo. 17th, Spring River, Indiana Y. M. 


19th, 
21st, 
24th, 
28th, 


Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M. 
Yonge Street, Canada Y. M. 
Wabash, Indiana Y. M. 
Scipio, New York Y. M. 


DIED. 


SHOTWELL.—At Rahway, N. J., on the 5th of 
Eleventh month, 1870, Martha Shotwell, in the 87th 
year of her age; an Elder of Rahway and Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

JENKINS.—In Lynn, Mass., of pulmonary con- 
sumption, on the 9th of Third month, 1870, Nathan 
Jenkins, aged 66 years ; a member of Salem Month- 
ly Meeting. This dear Friend had from childhood 
been remarkable for his exemplary deportment, 
manifesting a constant concern to keep his con- 
science void of offence towards God and man. Du- 
ring his sickness, he was preserved in patience and 
resignation to his Heavenly Father’s will, his mind 
being constantly clothed with quietness and peace ; 
and we trust he has joined the innumerable com- 
pany who surround the throne of God, having 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 

CRENSHAW.—In Henrico Co., Va, at the resi- 
dence of his uncle John B. Crenshaw, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of Tenth month, 1870, Austin Cren- 
shaw, in his 3d year; only child of J. D. and Mary 
D. Pretlow, of Southampton Co., Va. 

BLAIR.—On the Sth of Tenth month, 1870, Rachel 
Blair, in the 6]st year of her age; a member of 
Plainfield Montbly Meeting, Indiana. 

KNOWLES.—Of typhoid pneumonia, on the 24th 
of Ninth month, 1870, Silas, son of Abram and 
Martha Knowles, aged 19 years; a member of Rol- 
lin Monthly Meeting, Mich. He was a dutiful and 
affectionate son. His last hours were peaceful and 
prayerful, trusting only iu the merits of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

HINSHA W.—On the 24th of Tenth month, 1870, 
David Hinshaw, in the 53d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Center Monthly Meeting, Iowa, and a diligent 
attender of all our religious meetings. During a 
protracted illness he evinced a patient acquiescence 
with the Divine will, for the accomplishment of 
which his petitions were raised. His end was peace. 

JOHNSON.—At his residence in Morgan Co., Ind., 
on the lst of Ninth month, 1870, Ashley Johnson, 
in the 68th year of his age; a member and elder of 
West Union Monthly Meeting. He was born in 
North Carolina, and removed to Wayne Co., Ind., 
with his parents in the year 1819. In 1827 he re- 
moved to Morgan Co., and settled on land bought 
of the Government, being one of the earliest settlers 
in the township, which ever after was his home. 
Believing from early life in the doctrines of Christi- 
anity as held by Friends, be conformed his life, by 
the drawing influence of Grace, to their require- 
ments. Though in his youth he had but very lim- 
ited opportunities for culture, mental, moral or 
social; yet accepting, in its fulness, the doctrine of 
the immediate, perceptible influence and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. and submitting himself there- 
unto, he became a shining example of integrity and 
agreeable social manners. Being a man of few 
words, he rarely engaged in argument, but gave 
his counsel and judgment and confirmed it by his 
conduct. His death corresponded to his life. He 
told his family he felt the way clear, and he passed 
away peacefully, in quiet resignation, trusting in 
the mercy of God, through His Son Jesus Christ. 

WILDMAN.— On the 30th ult., of typhoid fever, 
at New Providence, Iowa, Hiram Wildman, in the 
26th year of his age; an esteemed member of Rock- 
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sylvania Monthly Meeting. He was a maa of cir- 
cumspect life and strict integrity, and was, it-is 
believed, acquainted with the restraining and puri- 
fying influence of the Holy Spirit. He was called 
away with a short illness, in the vigor of life. 
Verily, ‘‘ All flesh is as grass.”” May others receive 
the lesson, and be not ashamed to profess, confess 
and follow ‘‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world.”’ 

PADDACK.—At Nantucket, Mass., on the 20th 
of Tenth month, 1870, Judith, widow of the late 
Peter Paddack, aged 93 years and 3 months; an 
Elder and member of New Bedford Montbly Meeting. 
She has closed a long, useful and exemplary life. 
Though feeble in bodily health, she retained her 
mental faculties to a remarkable degree, and with 
cheerfulness, aud child-like faith and trust in the 
all-sustaining arm and mercy of Divine goodness, 
she awaited the hour of the spirit’s release. 

MITCHELL.—At Vassar College Observatory, N. 
Y-, on the 19th of Fourth month, 1869, William 
Mitchell, aged 77 years and 3 months; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, Mass. (He was for many 
years a member and Clerk of Nantucket Monthly 
Meeting.) He held several public stations: as 
Senator and one of the Government Council, also 
several years as Chairman ef the Committee of 
Overseers of Harvard College on the Observatory. 
He served for 28 years as Treasurer of Nantucket 
Institution for Savings, and 25 years Cashier of the 
Pacific Bank at Nantucket. His last four years 
were spent with his daughter, Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
at Vassar College Observatory, quietly pursuing his 
favorite study of astronomy. Though feeble in 
body, his mind was clear and bright, and with au 
unwavering faith and trust in Him in whom he had 
long believed, he sweetly and peacefully awaited 
the hour when through redeeming mercy he should 
find rest and peace. By his request, his interment 
was at Nantucket, on the 23d. 
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MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE FREEDMEN —A public 
meeting of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion will be held in Arch Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth day, 12th mo. lst, 1870, at 
73 o’clock, P.M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. 2t 


¥rom Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ABOUT WHAT THE OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

The well-known exploits of Sesostris go to 
prove that he and his people were well versed 
in the science and practice of war. Their ar- 
mies marched from home, subdued Asia, Asia 
Minor, and part of Europe, and then returned. 
They maintained great wars too in their own 
land, sometimes Egyptian being arrayed 
against Egyptian, and sometimes against 
troublesome neighbors. If we may entirely 
believe the inscriptions and pictures, they 
were a very formidable people indeed, terri- 
bly rough customers to meet in anger. But 
there is much reason to suppose that the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions is unwarrantably 
tall, and that the tableaux exhibit a decidedly 
partial view of operations. And this exagger- 
ation has so damaged their reputation that 
some writers doubt whether the great Sesos- 
tris’s expeditions be not fables, and whether 
phe exploits of the professing conqueror were 
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not confined to the neighborhood of the Nile 
That this people constructed war-chariots there 
can be no doubt. Homer says that through 
each of the hundred gates of Thebes issued 
two hundred men with horses and chariots ; 
and we know that there were six hundred 
chariots with the army that pursued after 
Israel. These war-chariots appear to have 
been of a magnificent construction, though 
they were very light—the smooth level roads 
of Egypt not demanding clumsy strength. 
[Here follow remarkable evidences of ad- 
vancement in the implements and the arts of 
war. } 

The proficiency of the Egyptians in mathe- 
matical science has not been defined. In proof 
of their having been foremost in this as in 
most, we have the testimony of the Greek au- 
thors, and the fact that the ancient mathema- 
ticians whom we revere as the fathers of geom- 
etry went to Egypt to be instructed therein. 
May it not indeed be now admitted that the 
regions which we have been fond of designat- 
ing as the cradles of sciences were second-hand 
cradles? Our former belief and doctrine were 
that “the arts of War and Peace” had risen 
in the Isles of Greece, as Byron sang. Some 
rudimentary knowledge was ascribed to Egypt; 
but Greece was credited with the first culti- 
vation of art and science from their very ele- 
ments. Yet before Greece was, the arts were 
ripe and old. Though the nations at large 
were in darkness, though Greece was at ite 
hornbook, there sat on the other side of the 
Levant sea a power already at her meridian— 
in wisdom pre-eminent, in works a giant! 

Land-surveying, an art resting on geometry, 
the Egyptians undoubtedly uuderstood, since 
Joshua took away with him sufficient skill to 
divide the Holy Land after he had conquered 
it. It is on record that they made maps. 
They were also most observant astronomers, 
watching the periods of planets and constella- 
tions, and calculating eclipses. The rotundity 
of the earth, the sun’s central place in our 
system, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the starry 
composition of the Milky Way, and the bor- 
rowed light of the moon, are thought by Wil- 
kinson to have been no secrets to them. In 
dividing time they were very accurate. The 
true length of the year appears to have been 
known by them at a very early period, and 
Mr. Kenrick thinks that the precession of 
the equinoxes was also a fact understood by 
them. Records were made every day of the 
rising and setting of stars, and particular in- 
fluences were believed to proceed from these 

ositions and conjunctions of the heavenly 
odies: moreover, the priests claimed the 
ower of prophecy through astral motions. 
he true meridian had been correctly ascer- 
tained before the first pyramid was built, and 
there were clocks and dials for measuring 
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time. The cubit was the established unit 
of linear measure—being 1.707 feet of Eng- 
lish measure; but the unit of weight is not 
known, although, of course, they had weights. 
Arithmetical notation and calculation they 
managed less cleverly than the Arabians, and 
(what is certainly astonishing among so many 
refinements), their money was in gold and 
silver rings estimated by weight. 
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of a certain garment sent to Lindus by King 
Amasis was composed of 365 minor threads 
twisted together, so that Egyptian fineness was 
fine indeed. Not only was linen spun, but it 
was dyed and richly embroidered in the very 
earliest times. So far as we can trace, how- 
ever, this work was all done by hand. And 
here it may be well to note that all the work- 


They had | manship of which the Israelites in their wan- 


both the decimal and duodecimal modes of | derings between Egypt and Canaan showed 


calculation from the earliest times, but there | 
is no appearance of algebra; and notwith- 
standing the immense mechanical power which 
they could bring into operation, it cannot be 
ascertained that they understood the philoso- 





| themselves capable was due to the teaching of 
the Egyptians ; and any one who will refer to 
the embellishment of the holy tabernacle, and 
to the vestments of the high priest in the sa- 
cred books, will see in how many ornamental 


phy of what are c called the mechanical powers. | arts Egypt must have been ac complished. The 
What has been written concerning irriga-| spoil which Israel got from the natives in their 
tion is sufficient to show how interested the| flight consisted of jewels of silver and jewels 


Egyptians were about agriculture. Corn and 
Egypt are so associated in the minds of most | 
of us, that the connection is proverbial. 


|of gold: and these jewels, it turns out, were 
very unlike what the country was in the habit 


Na-| of producing if they were not beautifully 
ture did astonishingly for Egypt, giving her | wrought. 


Cutting, polishing and setting pre- 


a fruitful soil and the swelling Nile; and yet} cious stones were done in excellent style by 
her gift would have been useless if she had not | E gyptian lapidaries. 


raised there a highly intelligent, enterprising | 
people. The Nile, left to its natural channels | 


and its natural ebb and flow, would fertilize 
but a fraction of what had become corn-bear- 
ing Egyptin patriarchal times. The elements 
of plenty are always there, but they want the 
regulating hand of man to fruc tify them. The 
means of making the land bear were very dif- 
ferent from those which are approved in Eu- 
rope; hoeing almost sufficed for turning the 
soil, instead of ploughing: once the river had 
risen, nature had done her part toward pro- 
duction; and art and skill were applied to 
the retention and dispersion of the waters. 
No manuring, no management of the soil, was 
necessary; husbandry was almost entirely 
proved in regulating irrigation, and it was 
practiced with surpassing effect. 

After corn, flax seems to have been the 


wrought not by halves nor rudely, but ac- 


cording to their wont ia the highest style. | 


When “Joseph first found favor in the eyes of 
Pharaoh, he had the monarch’s own ring put 
on his hand, a chain of gold thrown over his 
neck, and a vesture of fine linen given to ar- 
ray his person. Now, what one may call fine 
another may call coarse; the epithet alone, 
therefore, does not carry much weight; but 
it is a fact that the linen of E gypt was cele- 
brated all over the world; and, what is more, 
it may be seen and handled to this day, for| 
the mummies were nearly all wrapped in it, 
and the wrappings are in excellent preservs 

tion. Mummy cloths do not, of course, rep- | 
resent the finest linen, but we have a clear | 
idea conveyed by Pliny of what was consid- 
ered fine in the days of King Amasis ; that is, 
six hundred years B.C. Each single thread ! 


> 


Emeralds were found in the neighboring 
deserts. These they cut and polished beauti- 
fully, and learned to imitate with great suc- 
cess in glass. But all the foreign gems of the 
East were known, and quantities of them ac- 
quired. Egypt had its gold and silver mines. 
The revenue derived from them was immense. 
The gold was dug and separated with very 
great labor and skill; the silver would seem 
to have been more simply procured. Besides 
these precious metals, they also found copper, 
lead and iron near the Red Sea. It is uncer- 
tain whether they could temper steel, but 
Wilkinson thinks that they could; and he 
very fairly says that, whether they could steel 


liron or not, they certainly had some secret 


equally profound and equally useful, by means 
of which theirexquisite chisellingwas achieved. 


»| There is enough of negative proof that they 
chief crop; and with this the Egyptians| 


were familiar with steel, since they wrought 
| sculpture which, as far as we know, nothing 
but steel could effect. 

The most curious, if not the most useful, of 
the arts of Kgypt, was that by which they dis- 
posed of their dead. Let us not tarry now to 
| inquire into the belief or fancy which urged 
them to the practice, nor into the remarkable 
ceremonies with which funerals were solemn- 
ized, but let us regard mummification simply 
asanart. It was, then, the will of the Egyp- 
|tians, to have their bodies, or the principal 

portions of them, preserved as long as possible 
trom decay ; and this was effec ted SO success- 
-| fully, that the sight-seer of to-day may exam- 
| ine the corpses of men and women over whom 
thousands upon thousands of years have 
| rolled without bringing to them corruption, 
|or depriving them of the human form. In- 
deed, we know of no limit to the endurance of 
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the mumny if left in Egypt, the climate_for | 
which it was prepared. ‘The processes (for; 
there were three processes) of embalming re- 
quired from two to three months to mpet 
them. The body was never embalmed whole. 
Some portions were always removed. a 
. .. . Lhe exterior body was filled with myrrh, 
cassia and other gums, and after that satu- 
rated with natron. Then there wasa marvel- 
lous swathing of the embalmed form, so artis- 
tically executed that professional bandagers 
of the present day are lost in admiration of 
its excellence. “According to Dr. Granville, | 
there is not a single form of bandage known 
to modern surgery, of which examples are not | 
seen in the swathings of the Egyptian mum- 
mies. The strips of linen have been found! 
extending to 1000 yards in length. Rosellini| 
gives a similar testimony to the wonderful va- 
riety and skill with which the bandeges have 
been applied and interlaced.” The exclusion 
of the air from the surface of the body was 
the object of this patient labor, and every 
proper expedient was resorted to to make the 
cerements fit tightly. Not the large limbs 
only, but the fingers and toes, have been sepa- 
rately bandaged in the more elaborate mum- 
mies. The body was generally labelled, hav- 
ing its card, so to speak, placed within the 
linen folds, and generally on the breast. The 
identification was usually a plate of metal en- 


graved, but sometimes it was a small image 
of a god, or an animal with the name of the 
mummy on it, and this has been found some- 
times within the body. Beads, earrings, neck- 
laces are frequently turned out from among 


the wrappings. The bandaging effected, the 
next thing was to fit the mummy’s surtout, 
which was made of layers of cloth pasted or 
glued together till they formed a pasteboard. 
Before it could be called a board, however— 
that is to say, while it was yet moist and 
pliable—it was placed about the wearer, 
whose shape it was made to take accurately. 
As soon as the artist was satisfied with the fit, 
the garment was sown up at the back, and 
then allowed to harden. * A mask, represent- 
ing the features of the deceased, was put over 
the head, and continued some way over the 
shoulders. Male mummies wore a reddish- 
brown, and female a yellowish-green mask as 
a rule; but the faces of some mummies, and 
sometimes even their whole surfaces, were 
gilded over. Commonly the pasteboard case 
was painted in bright colors, whose brillianey 
was as lasting as the mummy itself. Hiero- 
glyphics were emblazoned on it, and it was in 
some instances stuck over with beads and 
spangles. The legend would describe the de- 
parted, or include a prayer or invocation. 
The mummy was thus complete, but it was 
boxed up afterwards in three coffins made to 
follow its shape as nearly as could be. 
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From the particular chemistry adopted 
for the pickling of ancestors to chemistry at 
large is a natural transition; and it will be 
found on inquiry that the successful embalm- 
ing was not a chance discovery, or an art 
known by rule of thumb only, but that it 
was as fairly brought out from definitions 
and maxims as was any induction of Fara- 
day’s. The word “chemistry” comes from 
Chemi, and Chemi means Egypt. The science 
was rightly named after the country; for 
Egypt through all her vicissitudes, kept alive 
the knowledge of chemistry, and had it all to 
herself up to the time of the Arabian con- 
qnest, when it became generally understood 
through Europe and Asia. The decorative 
borders found on Greek vases, and whose 
invention is ascribed to the Greeks, were, Mr. 
Kenrick says, only copies from the Egyptian 
vases. The figures of them are to be seen on 
the walls of a tomb of the age of Amunoph 
I., a period when Greece did not yet exist. 
Metallurgy the Egyptians understood before 
the earliest period of their history known to 
us. Colonel Howard Vyse found a piece of 
iron in a joint of the Great Pyramid, placed 
there, without doubt, when the pyramid was 
built. The mines of iron and copper were 
in the sandstone at Sinai, where to this day 
may be seen in large heaps the scoriz pro- 
duced by smelting. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the chemistry and metallurgy, as 
understood by the philosophers, were at the 


bottom of the magic. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue largest kitchen in the world is that of 
the Liebig Beef Extract Company in Uruguay. 
It covers 20,000 square feet of ground, and is 
divided into a number of compartments, which 
are all constructed with a view to their pecu- 
liar uses. You enter first a large, dark, cool 
hall, with paved floor, where the meat is 
weighed and conveyed through openings in 
the wall to the cutting-machines. These are 
four in number, and can cut up 200 young 
oxen in an hour. From the cutting-machines 
the meat goes into twelve iron receivers, where 
it is pressed by steam power of 75 pounds to 
the square inch. These twelve receivers are 
capable of containing 12,000 pounds of meat 
each. From these the meat, or rather the 
liquid new, runs through pipes into recepta- 
cles constructed for the purpose of separating 
the fatty substance from the extract, and to 
clear it. Lastly, it is raised by steam air- 
pumps into large coolers, filtered, and subse- 
quently packed for transportation. 
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EVERYTHING we add to our knowledge 
adds to our means of usefulness. 
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THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Fling down the faded blossoms of the Spring, 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand ; 

The joy of summer is a vanished thing ; 
Let it depart, and learn to understand 

The gladness of great calm—the Autumn rest, 

The Peace—of human joys the latest and the best! 












Ab, I remember how in early days 
The primrose and the wild-flower grew beside 
My tangled forest-paths, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joy of mysteries untried, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life, and longings infinite. 








And I remember how, in life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture: now those summer days are 
fled, 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 















The light of Spring, the Summer glow, are o’er, 

And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no more, 

The tender green is gone from field and tree; 
Brown barren sprays stand clear against the blue, 
And leaves fall fast, and let the truthful sunlight 

through. 






For me the hooded herbs of Autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sobertinted; mint and 
sage, 
Hoarhound and balm—euch plants as healers 
know. 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram aud thyme, 
Bright with pure evening dew, not serpent’s glitter- 
ing slime. 























And round my path the aromatic air 
Breathes health and perfume, and the turfy 
ground 
Is soft for weary feet, and smooth and fair 
With little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe dry places, where the mountain side 
Lies to the setting sun, and no ill beast can hide. 


What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 
Or towards the rank low meadows sadly turn? 
Since here another lovliness I find, 
Safer and not less beautiful—and blest 
With glimpses, faint and far, of the long wished- 
for rest. 












Is it an evil, to be drawing near 

The time when I shall know as [am known ? 
Is it an evil, that the sky grows clear, 

That sunset light upon my path is thrown, 
That truth grows fairer, that temptations cease, 
And that I see, afar, a path that leads to peace? 









Is it not joy, to feel the lapsing years 
Calm down one’s spirit? As at eventide 
After long storm the far horizon clears, 
The skies shine golden and the stars subside : 
Stern outlines soften in the sunlit air, 
And still, as day declines, the restful earth grows 
fair. 













And soI drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorn pricks heal, and take my way, 
Down-hill, across a fair and peaceful land 
Lapt in the golden calm of dying day ; 
Glad that the night is near, and glad to know 
That, rough or smooth the way, / have not far to go. 


—S."S. Times. 
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AMESBURY. 
The Boston correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, 


has been permitted to transcribe from Whittier’s 
forthcoming volume, these lines, descriptive of the 
poet’s home, the village of Amesbury : 


‘*On Sabbath day my friend and I, 
After the meeting, quietly 
Passed from the crowded village lanes, 
White with dry dust for lack of rains, 
And climbed the neighboring slope, with feet 
Slackened and heavy from the heat, 
Although the day was well-nigh done 
And the low angle of the sun 
Along the naked hill-side cast 
Our shadows as of giants vast. 
We reached, at length, the topmost swell, 
Whence, either way, the green turf fell 
In terraces of nature down 
To fruit-hung orchards, and the town, 
With white, pretenseless houses, tall 
Church-steeples, and, o’ershadowing all, 
Huge mills whose windows had the look 
Of evil eyes that ill could brook 
The Sabbath rest. We traced the track 
Of the sea-seeking river back, 
Glistening for miles above its mouth, 
Through the long valley to the south. 
And looking eastward, cool to view, 
Stretched the illimitable blue 
Of ocean, from its curved coast-line ; 
Sombred and still, the warm sunshine 
Filled with pale gold dust all the reach 
Of slumberous woods from hill to beach— 
Slanted on walls of thronged retreats 
From city toil and dusty streets, 
On grassy bluff and dune of sand, 
And rocky islands miles from land ; 
Touched the far glancing sails, and showed 
White lines of foam where long waves flowed 
Dumb in the distance. In the north, 
Pale through their misty hair, looked forth 
The space-dwarfed mountains to the sea, 
From mystery to mystery!” 





Gop is perfectly tranquil. He is never 


subject to agitation in any case whatever. 
And unlikeness to Him in this respect, ex- 
cept in what is instinctive and physically un- 
avoidable, indicates the existing state of the 
mind to be in some respects wrong. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forsicn [yTe.1icence.—European advices are to 


the 20th inst. 


No confirmation has been received of the report 


mentioned last week, of a second battle near Ar- 
tanay prior to the 14th. The troops of General 
Von der Tann appear to have continued to retire 
towards Paris, the French followicg. One account 
represents that while Gen. Paladines still held the 
German forces in check at Toury by threatening 
them in front with numbers equal to their own, the 
French left wing had passed aronnd them, and on 
the 17th was at Etampes, 30 miles from Paris, thus 
interposing between that city and a part of the 
German force. 
Prince Frederick Charles, lately engaged in the 
siege of Metz, was marching to the aid of General 
Von der Tann, and on the 17th a part of them were 
said to have crossed the Yonne at Sens. The 
French asserted that the main body could not pos- 


Meanwhile, the division under 


sibly reach Toury before the 23dinst. On the 18th, 
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a battle was reported in progress before Dreux, a) without the consent of the others. Although active 
town 41 miles nearly west from Paris, the result of} military and naval preparations have been com- 
which was unknown. The King of Prussia tele- | menced by the British government, and Austria is 
graphed to Berlin, that on the 17th the French were | also reported to be arming, it is hoped that war may 
repulsed near Dreux, and pursued toward Le Mans, | yet be averted. The Russian reply to Earl Granville 
many prisoners being taken, and Dreux being cap-| was promptly forwarded, and was conciliatory in 
tured by the Germans. A simultaneous attack onj tone, but firm in the position previously adopted. 
the Germans from the north and south of France, | It appealed to all friendly Powers to note that a 
combined with a great sortie from Paris, was re- | Congress of European powers is impracticable in the 
ported from Berlin to be expected during this week, | present sta’e of most of thew, disclaimed any hos- 
and precautions to meet the movement had been} tile intention, or purpose to disregard other provi- 
taken. Gen. Trochu is said to have told his troops, | sions of the treaty, but repeated the determination 
in a recent speech, that the entire German force | to act on the previous notification as wo the Black 


around Paris is only 200,000 men, spread over a 
circle of investment 60 miles in circumference, and 


that when the proper time arrives it will be easy to 
break the line. 


Of the internal condition of Paris it is difficult to 
judge, the accounts received being meagre and con- 
tradictory. One report states that the provisions 
are sufficient to give fresh meat, bacon, bread and 
dried vegetables, two pounds in all of solid food} 
per day to each inhabitant, until the 29th of F rst | 
month ; while on the other hand, it is stated that a 
communication from Favre to Gambetta, which had 
fallen into Prussian hands, said that the fresh meat j 
in Paris would last only till the 15th inst., after| 
which the salt meat wonld last a fortnight longer. | 
An American lately engaged in business in Paris, 
who left that city on the 26th ult. with several 
others on permission granted to the American Mip- 
ister, states, according tothe N. Y. Tribune, that} 
at that time the commissaries of subsistence claimed | 
to have salt meat, bread and wine enough for three 
months, and a large supply of fresh meat. A sys- 
tem of rations had been adopted for all within the 
walls, and meat-tickets were issued for the period 
to Second month Ist, seven ounces being the week- 
ly allowance. Vegetabies and fruit, grown in the 
gardens surrounding the city within the outer line 
of forts, were plentiful, as was poultry, but the lat- 
ter brought high prices. About 1000 horses were 
slaughtered daily for immediate and future con- 
sumption. 


It is reported that England, with the consent of 
the Provisional Government, has revewed proposals 
for an armistic based on pecuniary war compensa- 
tion, the razing of frontier fortresses and the neu- 
tralization of Alsace and Lorraine ; the great Pow- 
ers to guarantee the fulfilment of these conditions 
by any future French government, and a Congress 
to be assembled to settle these questions. 

The fall text of the Russian circular note to the 
other Powers which has cansed so much excitement, 
has been published. It points out several particu- 
lars in which the treaty of 1856 has been infringed 
at different times, to the disadvantage, as it asserts, 
of Russia ; and declares that a treaty so often broken 
cannot be considered obligatory, and the Russian 
government therefore considers itself no longer 
bound by the provisions relative to the Black Sea, 
but that it is both its right and its duty to give no- 
tice tothe Sultan in respect to the additional special 
agreement fixing the fleets which each may main- 
tain in that Sea; while it expresses a desire and 
purpose to adhere to the other provisions of the 
tresty. A separate dispatch in addition, to the Rus- 
siaa Minister to London, declared that no change 
was intended in the policy followed by Russia in the 
East, and that it desired to maintain a friendly under- 
derstanding with Great Britain in reference to Turk- 
ish affairs. Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain, in reply, made a clear but temperate 
protest against the idea that one of the parties to a 
treaty may abrogate any portion of it at pleasure, 


Sea. Austria is said to have addressed to Russia a 
note nearly identical with that of Great Britain, 
though declining the latter’s proposal of a joint 
communication. 


Spaix.—The Cortes, by a vote of 191 to 120, have 
elected the Duke of Aosta as King of Spain, and he 
has been proclaimed as such by the President of the 
Cortes. A committee of the Cortes has been ap- 
pointed to proceed te Florence and formally present 
the crown to him. No disorders followed the proc- 
lamation, though previous rumors had prevailed of 
intended risings, both Carlist and Republican. The 
monarch elect is the second son of the King of Italy 
and is about 25 years of age. 

Geruany.—Treaties of union have been signed be- 
tween the North German Confederation and the 
States of Baden and Hesse. A similar treaty with 
Wiintemberg had been concluded but not signed, on 
the 18th. Negotiations with Bavaria have been in 
progress for some time, and a final arrangement is 
said to have been agreed upon, though the treaty is 
not yet concluded. 


Japaxn.—The Danish envoy has succeeded in ne- 
gotiating with the Japanese government for the es- 
tablishment of telegraphic communication between 
Japan aud Europe. The latest advices represent the 
country as in a state of internal peace. A diplo- 
matic rupture is said to have occurred between the 
French Minister and the Japanese government, 
growing out of the neutrality proelamation of the 
latter. The first interview ever granted to a private 
individual by the Mikado was recently given to 
Ww. H. Seward, who ia now travelling in those re- 
gions. 

Cuina.—It is announced that the instigator of 
the msssacre at Tien-tsin has been arrested, and is 
to be bronght to trial. 

Cusa.—The insurgents are said to have lately 
manifested increased activity, emboldened by a de- 
crease in the numbers of the Spanish forces. 


Domestic.—Gov. Holden of North Carolina has is- 
sued a proclamation revoking his former procla- 
mations of Third mo. 7th and Seventh mo. 8th, 1870, 
which declared the counties of Alamance and Cas- 
well to be in a state of insurrection, and expressing 
his gratification at the peace and good order now 
prevailing in those counties and generally through- 
out the State. 

An additional convention between the United 
States and Great Britain, for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, has been published. it provides that 
the mixed courts heretofore existing for the trial of 
such cases shall be abolished, their jurisdiction 
being exercised by courts of the contracting powers. 
Merchant vessels of either nation searched by 4 
cruiser of the other and detained as engaged in or 
fitted for the African slave-trade, shall be sent, if 
American, to. New York or Key West, if English, to 
the nearest British Colony, or given over to 4 
cruiser of their own nation if one be available near 
the scene of capture. 





